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fined only to the features outlined above. When it comes to the studies the 
Schulverdrossenheit is greater with us than among the German pupils. He 
also considers an important element the greater assurance of bearing and greater 
self-possession of American students, qualities which so often determine one's 
success in life. The German graduate of a gymnasium, the Abiturient, is an 
awkward figure in comparison with the high-school Senior. The outward 
assurance of the Senior is, however, in marked contrast to his intellectual 
immaturity, his lack of interest in higher intellectual questions, and his igno- 
rance. Early independence in practical matters characterizes the American 
pupil, but this is probably primarily due to the environment afforded by a new 
country still rich in possibilities for advancement and to the fact that children 
are treated as grown-ups much earlier than is customary in Germany. But 
though the young American shows a greater independence in practical matters, 
this cannot be said of his independence in intellectual matters. The inde- 
pendent thinkers in America are fewer and the intellectual uniformity is greater 
than in Germany. The Abiturient has a larger capital in the way of possibilities 
for further intellectual development and the ability to work. The German can 
acquire at the university and in military service those things in which the 
young American excels; but the desire for serious thought and study must be 
implanted early or it will never really exist. 

The article is well written and proves the author a careful observer and 
sympathetic interpreter of conditions widely different from those to be found 
in the schools of his own country. Such inaccuracies as appear are few and 
generally unimportant. While we readily agree when he speaks of our admira- 
tion for the German educational system, we are surprised at his statement 
that whenever in America there is a demand for a ho here Arbeitskrajt we look 
for a German trained in Germany. 

Lydia M. Schmidt 

University High School 
Chicago, 111. 

The Conservation of the Child: A Manual of Clinical Psychology Pre- 
senting the Examination and Treatment of Backward Children. By 
Arthur Holmes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 191 2. 
Pp- 345- 

Twenty-five years ago children were roughly grouped into three classes, 
the bright, the dull, and the feeble-minded. In those days it was thought 
Nature had dealt so unkindly with individuals in the latter group that little, 
if anything, could be done for them by way of making them self-helpful. 
When a child was diagnosed as an imbecile, he was placed in a special institu- 
tion with a view to having him cared for during the whole of his life. At the 
same time, there were many children in the schools who were not regarded 
as feeble-minded, but who gave teachers a vast amount of trouble because 
of intellectual or moral delinquencies. These delinquencies were generally 
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thought to be due to some defect of the will which could be overcome if 
the latter were vigorously aroused. Any marked departure from what was 
regarded as normal intellectual activity and proper conduct was considered 
remediable by persuasion or coercion, unless the deviate were actually non 
compos mentis. 

But during the last few years much has been written upon the subnormal 
or atypical or backward or retarded child. Professor Holmes's new book 
classifies and describes the various sorts of deviates which educational people, 
parents, and physicians have been interested in during the past few years. It 
is based on data gained from the psychological clinic which was established in 
the department of psychology in the University of Pennsylvania sixteen years 
ago. The purpose in this clinic was to study forms of deviation from normal 
intellectual and moral activities, the aim being to diagnose actual conditions 
in the intellectual and moral life of the retarded child, and prescribe remedies 
so far as possible. This clinic has attracted favorable attention throughout 
the educational world, and it has been of service to teachers, parents, and 
physicians. It has clarified and amplified our knowledge of atypical children, 
and it has suggested means and methods of treatment which people dealing 
with normal children almost wholly could hardly have accomplished. 

Professor Holmes gives a good deal of space to a description of the work 
of this clinic, without referring to any great extent to what has been done else- 
where. He presents his materials, derived mainly from his own laboratory, in 
a practical way, for the benefit of teachers, parents, and all who may have 
to deal with retarded children. The various methods of making tests and 
measurements are indicated, and an abundance of concrete illustrations are 
given. Photographs of defective children and of methods of using apparatus 
for purposes of diagnosis are scattered throughout the book. The style is 
simple, direct, and non-technical, so that the volume may easily be read by any 
person interested in child welfare. 

One could hardly go astray in predicting that within the next ten years 
there will be a psychological clinic established in every community where there 
are 2,500 or more children in the schools. It will be recognized that, lacking 
such a means for the study of backward children, teachers and parents cannot 
deal in an intelligent and effective way with the retarded pupil. Medical 
inspection is of considerable assistance in pointing out certain fundamental 
causes of backwardness; but still, as it is practiced in most of the cities of this 
country, it does not go very far in the diagnosis of either intellectual or moral 
deficiency. The mind of the child is so complex that a general and hasty 
examination, such as the medical inspector must make ordinarily, cannot reach 
the more subtle factors operating to the disadvantage of the retarded child. 
Everything of this sort helps, but medical inspection is not adequate, and it 
does not fully meet the needs of modern scientific education for all children. 
It is not intended to imply that the psychological clinic can solve all the prob- 
lems connected with the training of intellectual and moral deviates. But it 
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is vastly better than the guesswork of untrained parents, teachers, and physi- 
cians, and it is a considerable advance upon medical inspection even. It 
would, of course, be erroneous to assume that anyone has yet discovered how 
to diagnose the mind of a backward child so as to discover the precise char- 
acter and limitation of each intellectual process, and the exact strength and 
tendency of every impulse. It will probably be a long time before we are able 
fully to accomplish this task; but the point is that we are making headway. 

Professor Holmes's book is undoubtedly the best presentation that has 
yet been made of the work of a psychological clinic. Undoubtedly some of the 
classifications of clinical cases in this volume, and especially some of the 
suggestions for the treatment of backward children, will be modified as our 
knowledge in this field increases. But until these improvements are made, 
we ought to put into practical operation the suggestions made in The Con- 
servation of the Child. 

M. V. O'Shea 

University of Wisconsin 



Harmonic Part-Writing. By William Alfred White. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 191 1. Pp. xv+174. 

The history of musical theory maintains its usual dilatory manner of 
procedure even today. The production of music — the song and symphony — 
has always been far in advance of the books which tell how it was done. One 
of the significant results of the intense activity in modern composers is that 
we are slowly evolving a sane theory for the musical works of a century or two 
ago. Especially in the subject of harmony are there signs of sane treatment. 
Both here and abroad progressive treatises are appearing. Mr. White's 
book is going to help in discovering some kind of reasonableness in this subject 
which so long has been merely a collection of inflexible rules and equally 
inflexible exceptions which the student was blindly to follow. He states his 
material to be forwarding four-part musical composition. He endeavors to 
base this on real musical thinking, and consequently casts away a number of 
old-time devices, such as figured bass, because, as he truly states, this led to 
little more than the student's merely counting up intervals from the bass 
note, irrespective of the sound, and writing down what his mathematical 
process developed. 

The book is therefore strongly to be commended as an effort in the right 
direction, and one which will be useful not only to students beginning the 
subject, but to thousands who in past years have gone through the old grind 
and are painfully conscious of how little they got out of it. If any fault is to 
be found with Mr. White's treatment, it is that he is still hampered by the old 
methods; that he has not gone far enough forward. The reviewer believes 
that the subject is capable of even greater simplicity and that it is possible 
to do away with many of the arbitrary statements, such as that this or that 
chord is better in this or that inversion with 3d, 5th, or root, or what-not 



